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Auntie told the news to Mother, 
Who mentioned it te Pa; 

But Brother overheaad the story, 
Told Cis, and:there you are. 
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Lightly dancing, all entrancing, 
Causing loud applause 


Each performance sees ene mere dance, 
And some more encores, . 
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TORGE and PENELOPE. 


ie sun had brought his day’s work to a rather 
y conclusion, and the feathered choristers— 
- fortnight’s ‘notice—had long ago twittered 
selves to sleep, when George Henry turned 
ously into Mafeking Terrace and came to an 
pt halt in the shadow of a doorway. Opposite 
tht was extinguished ... a window thrown 
lessly up . . .’and George Henry crept across 
road. 

is all safe 


queried a voice from the dark- 


[ am waiting—alone,’’ replied George Henry. 

[t is well. Hist!” 

om afar came the muffled and tired throbbings 

city sinking to rest; a party of revellers bawl- 

enatches from the music-halls made night 

us ten streets away, but in Mafeking Terrace 
tones fell pleasantly enoagh upon the ear. 

‘y felt vaguely poetical. 

vo seconds later he was clasping his Ann Pene- 
in’ a passionate embrace—and the elopement 

begun. 

@ moon rose slowly and majestically from the 


NOTICE ! ! 
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THE 


“« Half-Holiday” 


will in future be 
amalgamated with its 
companion paper, 


] 
‘‘London hife.’’ | 


Jol 
Do not miss next week's 
“LONDON LIFE,” 
which will be full of 
good things including — 


Tootsie on the ’Phone, 
Tootsie’s Matrimonial 
Agency, 


and other special features. 
of 
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RHYMES OF THE TIMES. 


READ 
IN HILTON’S 
DARK ROOM. 
SEE PAGE TEN. 
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*“*‘I HAVE A SONG TO 


SING, HO!’’ 


BY “THE BARD.” 


HER OBJECTIONABLE FEATURE. 


My little Margie’s sweet and kind, 
As gracious as a@ morn in May, 
At times; at others, to my mind, 
A tyrant, she, whose cruel sway 
I needs must own, must needs obey. 
I grant her charms, and will admit 
That her defects they far outweigh, 
But those defects must here be writ: 
They are the chiefest of my woes— 
My Margie’s noes. 


My dainty Margie’s laughing eyes 

Make havoc wheresoe’er they stray; 
Cupid! Why was I so unwise 

As ever to get in their way? 

Now captive bound, in vain I pray; 
My supplication she denies, 

Because I ask, she says me nay— 
She’s yery chary of her’ eyes! 

But it is useless to oppose 

My Margie’s noes. : 


I'd like to like them but I can’t, 
Although from Margie’s lips they fall, 
But nine nay-nays are half a grant— 
I have that comfort, after all, 
If so much “comfort” one may call, 
Most dearly is that comfort bought. 
Would I could scale that frowning wall 
That compasses my Margie’s thought! 
There I should find, IT must suppose~— 
Well, goodness. knows! 


BY OUR “HALF-HOLIDAY ” RHYMSTER. 


THE OLD, OLD STORY. 


ney stacks and lighted their path, the street 
s offering but a feeble and flickering assist- 
The night air bréathed softly upon their 
. young faces. The. elements, in_ sooth, 
ured their ardent enterprise. For all that, the 
en grew fretful .. . and even George Henry 
xht eloping rather an over-rated emusement at 
secopd milestone. But they bh Moco i 
xcuse me,” said Ann Penelope, at length, : - 
e ideas of eloping hitherto’ had ‘consisted cart “ert mast he ays him, 
ipally of Pullman cars, pate-de-fois gras, and With lots of similar chestnuts client tells me that she promised to burn every let- 
“Qld Ship” as’a granite finale, “ but’ what That unto both occur: ter she receiyed from him as soon a3 she ‘had read 
ly are your plans? He declares, when they are married it.’” 
orge Henry gave her an ardent look. The future shall be gold; At this the judge bent his gaze on the plaintiff. 
In_yon coppice ’—he pointed to a dark and And so in their youth and gladness “What,” he asked, “has the witness to say in re- 
ddinzg blot on the horizon—“*I wot of an Ig the old, old story told. Dis £6 ‘the Geteddants counsel?” 
a But the attractive-looking little woman in the box 
was in no wise perturbed. 


nook wherein 
“Well, you see,” she replied calmly, “I thought 


mn Penelope stopped him with a shudder. She 
in’f help thinking that the second floor back at 

they might be useful some day or other, and as I 
didn’t want to break my word, I never read them.” 


a 
HER ANSWER. 


They are telling the old, old story, 
The lover and his lass; 

They are sitting in the parlour, 
Where the girl’s turned down the gas, 


With the light of victory in his eye, counsel for 
the defence rose to his feet and surveyed the damsel 
who was suing for breach of promise of marriage. 

“The lady talks,” said he sneeringly, “ about hon- 
ourable dealing, but let her look to herself. My 


He is telling the old, old story 
In their later married life. 
When he comes home with the milkman 
To his fond but doubting wife; 
“Been kept late at the office, 
I couldn’t get away— 
Ts all that he can say. 
It’s business, darling, business!’’ 
He expects her to believe him, 
But her aspect’s grim and cold— 
You see, she’s getting used to hear 
That old, old story told. 


fafeking Terrace—with the ctacked ' looking- 
, the Noovo Art towel-horse, the patchwork 
ishion, and the Christmas number presenta- 
oleograph—was a palatial bedchamber com- 
1 to an ingle nook of mouldy leaves, furnished 
nts, in yon coppice, Love, we know, will 
all—but it runs up against something really 
every now and then. 

e informed Georgé Henry that he mustn’t 
o come it with her, and refused to move a 
further. ' In’ fact; she sat down by the way- 
and—cried. 

st’ ‘male elopers, under the circumstances, 
d have thrown the’ job up then and there 
determined, that “married life was no place 
hem, so to speak: All would have sworn. 
e Heriry did! neither of these things. He 
Fashivied of sterner stuff—a better material, 
ether. He did the only thing, possible under 
circumstances.’ He sat down and cried too. 
‘ made a duet of it. 

n’t be harsh with them. They were setting 
ipon a thorny path, remember, and you can’t 
e them if they got a bit disheartened at the 
d ‘milestone. © 

@ expressive moon looked down wonderingly, 
ngly; the gentle breezes soughed amongst the 
; the ‘nightowls’ screeched with ‘ anger— 
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because they coudn’t see, presumably ; a dim white 
light looked timidly over yon coppice; and day 
was born, rather tremulously. 

What mattered it to Ann Penelcpe? What 
booted it to George Henry? ‘They were fast 
asleep. 

And they were fast asleep still—quite still— 
when Ann Penelope's ‘stern parent—on his way 
for half a pint of breakfast—stumbled over them 
two hours later with a cuss word. With the same 
tinkers’ tupp’ny he awoke them. Romance had 
long since faded from his composition, 

And with the early morning light, neither George 
Henry nor Ann Penelope was so full of it as.they 
had been, You see, she was only eight years old, 
and he was barely nine. 


THE MISSUS: I don’t believe in your new doctor. 

THE MASTER: Why not? 

THE MISSUS: Because he didn’t tell you to leave 
off smoking and drinking. 
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Yes, yes, Exchange, that’s my number; but, 
please just wait while I put on my dressing-gown 
oh! I do wish you could know when I don’t 
want people put through! !—it is such a nuisance 
when one’s hardly got anything on! 

« * * * * 

Yes, I said it was my number, but—oh! yes, 
yes, yes, yes, yes, yes, yes, yes, yes—yes, it is 
Miss Sloper speaking !—and I know it’s Lardi at 
the other end! 


* 2 * * * 


My voice is only different because I am in a bad 


NOT LAZY: 
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temper. Why? Oh! because—er—oh! because 
two buttons have come off, and I’ve scratched 


‘myself while sticking in two pins to take their 


place! 
* * * . * 


Yes, go ahead, my dear; I can talk all right! 
If you want me to listen, I -nust tell you that, 
frankly, I am not in the mood to do it; but talk 
—yes, I’m quite ready to let off steam by doing a 
bit of chin-wagging. 

+ “ * - * 

You heard I had got a new hat and an expy 
frock? Quite true! And you wondered how it 
happened when I am so hard up? 

- * * * * 


Well, I'll tell you, only you mustn’t say a word 
to anyone—not for. my sake, but for Pa’s! We 
Slopers are a very proud and honourable family, 
and anything like ridicule would make us die ‘of 
shame. Therefore, as what I am gcing to tell you 
might cause a certain amount of ridicule to be 
levelled at the Head of the House (Pa), you must 
keep it to your own sympathetic self. 

* * (* * a 


You can keep a secret, can’t you? (Keep any- 
thing! So can I! But what I want is someone 
to keep me! Bob? Oh, yes, fut, like the rest 
of the nobility, he is so hard up that I can’t see 
when he will be able to keep me and make me 
into “her ladyship ”’ !) 

* * * * * 

Yes, yes, I’m going away from the point,—as 
the kissy-kissy boy said when he dodged his best 
girl’s hat pin!—so I'll get back to it without 
more delay! 

* * * * * 

Well, we were all sitting at home a few nights 
ago, listening-in and wishing there was something 
a bit more thrilling to listen to, when, just as a 
soprano had left off squealing, there came a strong, 
powerful voice making this appeal— 

Ld * * * e 


** Will anyone give a pint of blood to save a 
fellow creature’s life? Fifty pounds will be paid 
for the blood which is accepted. The need is 
immediate as the patient’s strength is, failing. 
Anyone wishing to help must call without a 
second’s delay at Talwag House, Hopskip Square.”’ 


BORN TIRED. 


This young lady has been warned that lolling backwords in an arm-chair causas that lazy feeling, 
90 she has reversed her attitude, and keeps off the tired feeling by playing with her bow-wow, 


_ just roun 
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That’s what we heard, and we all exclaimed 
almost simultaneously : 
* * * * e 
‘‘Hopskip Square! Just round the corner! 
How strange! It’s that big boarding-house at the 

corner!” 


* * * 

Then suddenly Pa stood up, puffed out his 
chest, and shouted aloud in a voice of powerful - 
inspiration : 

* * * * * 

“TI will offer my blood!” he cried. ‘“‘ Yes, the 
rich, fine blue blood of the Slopers shall be sacri- 
ficed to os a fellow creature. And, as it’s only 

the corner, I shall be the first to apply ! 
Ill go at once!”’ 
ad * * * - 

Ma implored him not to do it, and said it would 
cause him to die from weakness; but Alexandry © 
said he felt sure it would be all right, because 
probably they would take the whole pint out of 
the nose, and that might improve Pa’s appear- 
ance. 

* * * * * 
_ Then when Pa persisted, Ma begged me to go 
with him so as to bring him home in a taxi i 
he was too weak to walk. 


* * * 

So, off we. went, and when we Zot there we 
found that—owing to the fact of our living so near 
—no one else had yet come to try and earn fifty 
quidlets—er—I mean to save a fellow creature’s — 
life! Ahem! (Oh! yes, my cough is very bad af 
times !) 


e ° ° > 
‘* Thank you, sir,” said the Doctor, who camé 
to us at once. “If you will kindly come with 
me, we'll just test the blood to see if it is satis- 
factory!” 
* ad * * 
“Test! Satisfactory!’’ bellowed Pa. ‘‘ Why; 
it is the finest old blue blood in ngland !”’ 
* * * 


However, off they went into another room, and 
in about five minutes the Doc. came back to me; 
and said :— 

“I am sorry, Miss Sloper, that we cannot avail 
ourselves of your father’s offer, for the reasot 
that his blood is practically three parts alcohol, 
and one part nicotine. In fact, one might almost | 
regard it as nearly unadulterated gin, whisky, beef 
and port! I am very sorry!” 

“Then take mine,’’ I replied. “I am young: 
pure, T.T., and only puff an occasional Wood- 
bine! I will gladly sacrifice myself, and the £50 
will be useful to give to Charity ! < (Ahem !) 

* 


So they tested my blood and found it pure as 
a babe’s—and less than half-an-hour later a pint 


of it was in the invalid’s veins!! 
J * * 


Jolly good work! He has recovered—I’m noné 
the worse—and the quidlets have been useful ! 
* * 


The only bother was that Pa made me giv® 
him 10 per cent. for the idea. He wanted 20 pe? 
cent., but I stuck at ten. a “ 

* ‘ 


So now I—hullo! hullo! hullo! Oh! cut off 
cha « « * * a 
Why is a telephone operator like an assistant i* 


? 
a drapery store! . me E 


Because she is always ‘‘ cutting off”! (Copy 
right.) 
« * ad * 7 


Hullo—Good-bye! 


}o( 
A TYPOGRAPHICAL ERROR. 


“What's the matter?” inquired the foreman, as be 
entered the sanctum for copy and roted the editor ® 
nose, swollen forehead, puffed red eyes, and tattered 
dusty coat. ‘‘Fall downstairs?” . 

“No—only that,” replied th: editor, pointing wit! | 
his finger to a paragraph in the paper spread before 
him.. “It’s our account of the Crapley-Smith wet 
ding. It ought to read: ‘Miss Smith’s dimpled: 
shining face formed a pleasing contrast with Mt 
Crapley’s strong, bold physiognomy.’ But see how it 
was printed.” 

And the foreman read: “Miss Smith’s pimple? 
skinny face formed a pleasing contrast with M™ 
Crapley’s stony, bald physiognomy.” ; 

“Crapley was just in here,” continued the edito™ 
throwing one blood-streaked handkerchief in the 
waste-basket, and feeling in his pocket for a clea? 
one, “and he—but just send that idiot of a proof 
reader in here! There’s fight left in me yat!” j 
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A VISION. 
| saw a vision strangely fair, : Yet there before my eyes it stood, 
For modern days fo claim; The pure, untarnished pear! 
Though fancy oft had pictured it, Of lovely, budding womanhood, 
1 deemed it but a name. A dear, oid-fashioned girl. 


. ; Py ¥] : » A 
5 a> “Ah, Jack, I'm so glad you've come back. I've 


“i'm in bad luck, I'm paying my own bills here seen such a dream of a dress.” 
his summer.” : “That's what it will be, dear; I've no money to 


“ You’re in luck, I’ve not been able to pay mine. pay for it. 


PAGE FIVS 


A joyful, coyful girl, 
Who sets boys’ heads a-whirl. 


SALLY: After he kissed you good- 
night for thelast time, |! suppose he 
took just one more?” 
DOLLY: Oh, yes! Severai once 
more’s. 
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ELL, there’s only one way oO’ 
doin’ it. We can’t get at the 
jockey—we shall ’ave to get at 
the ’oss.” 

The speaker was a_ burly, 
under-sized individual, who, de- 
spite the good suit of clothes 
, he was wearing, and the 
amoun of care he evidently bestowed upon his ver- 
sonal appearance, had one word writ large all over 
him—“ rufiion.”’ 

Not so the person he addressed. Tall, well set-up, 
and of almost miltary bearing, the Hon. Mark 
Spence looked every inch a gentleman, and if some 
there were who voted his smile sardonic and his eyes 
too closely placed together to denote ingeniousnéss, 
these were voted carping critics by the majority, 
with whom Mark was looked upon as “one of the 
best, dear boy.” ‘ 

True, he had his peculiarities, one of which, in the 
eyes Of eyen his friends, was his acquaintance with 
or tolerance of the man with whom he was now shar- 
ing “a bottle” in a quiet corner.at the Cock and 
Turtle. For by no possible stretch of imagination 


A Aas 
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could Stephen Hartley be looked upon as Mark 
Spence’s social equal. Some tried to find an explana- 
tion in the fact that the late Lord Ragby—Mark’s 
father—had been notoriously indiscriminate in his 
amours, and argued that there was possibly a cer- 
tain amount. of consanguinity between the pair; but, 
however that might be, there could be no disputing 
the fact that “the Honourable’’—as Mark was fre 
quently called—and Stephen Hartley were on terms 
of considerable intimacy, if, indeed, they could not 
be called ‘ ‘chums.’’ 

““So you’ve tried Batson?” Spence inquired in re- 
sponse to Hartley’s remark as to the inaccessibility 
of the jockey. 

“Well, I’ve throwed. out a ’int or two, and ’e 
didn’t bite, not, a, little bit. No: there’s no ’ope in 
that quarter. Bob Batson’s as straight as the bank.’ 

“And yet they say every man has his price,” re- 
turned the, other with a peculiar smile. “It’s all 
very well to, say,we shall have to get at the horse, 
but how is it going to be managed? You daren’t be 
seen about Emlyn’s place.’’ 

“Not, exactly,’”’ replied Hartley, with an expressive 
shrug of {he shoulders. “We shall "ave to wait till 


, 


“i'm the only pretty pebble on the beach, end not a boy to admire mein sight!” 


“not a very scrupulous individual. 
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they gets ‘im to Winterton. I’ve found out they’v® 


engaged a box at the Golden Lion.” 

“Why, that’s where Colleen’s going to put up 

‘Of course it is,’ said Hartley with a grin; “ and 
that makes it all the better for us, becos, you see, 
bein’ a friend o’ yourn ’—Mark Spence winced a little 
at this—* 
be ‘angin’ about the place. Oh, we'll manage it all 
right, never fear,’ 

*T don't half like it. 
caught—what would happen then? 
sure it's good enough to run the risk.” 


” 
. 


Suppose you were to bé 


it'll only be natural like that I should 


) 


I’m not at all ] 


“Why, you ain’t a-goin’ to back out of it now!” — 


exclaimed the other with an oath. “And after all 
the money we've backed the mare for, too. Why, it’s 
just as good as throwed away if something don’t 
‘appen to Marlinspike—an’ nothin’ will ’appen if we 
don’t see to it.” 


Mark Spence tugged away fiercely at his moustache. 


What Hartley said was true enough. If Marlinspike 
ran up to his trial—and he had always been a true 
and .consistent performer—then good-bye to any 
chance which Colleen or any of the others possessed 
of winning the Winterton Handicap. 

This trial, of the authenticity of which there could 
not be the least doubt, had come at a very inop- 
portune moment. 
earlier the money he had thrown into the market 


Had it taken place a few days 4 


for Colleen might have been stopped, and that mare > 


might, by a judicious use of the “strings” at Win- 
terton, have lived to fight another day. But now it 
was too late—there was no possible chance of hedg” 
ing, and Colleen would have to take her chance. 
Truth to tell, the Honourable Mark Spence was 
It was not the 
thought of ‘‘ dosing’ Marlinspike which caused him 
to hesitate so much as the fear of being found 
out, and it needed little in the shape of re-assurance 
io cause him to fall in with Stephen Hartley’s modus 
operandi. That worthy had got the whole thing cut 
and dried, and as he expressed it, the fact of Mar- 
linspike “‘ putting up’”’ at the same place as Spence’s 


mare rendered the whole question ‘easy as shelling 


peas.”’ 

Of a surety the Golden Lion at Winterton lent 
itself admirably to the purpose the conspirators had 
in view. One of those Jow-roofed, rambling inns, 
which the march of civilisation is doing its best to 
render obsolete, its stabling accommodation was of 
a primitive, not to say inadequate, description, and 
the rusty old padlocks with which the loose boxes 
were guarded would scarcely have defied the most 
amateur among cracksmen. 

A stroll round the yard on the afternoon previous 
to the Winterton Handicap had. convinced Mr- 
Stephen Hartley of this fact. Colleen, in charge of 
the head lad, had arrived that. morning, only to 
find that Marlinspike—who by this time had deposed 
the mare from fayouritism—had preceded , her! 
having taken up his quarters the night previous. 

“T like to get ’em accustomed to the place a bit,” 
Marlinspike’s trainer had explained to Tom Simons, 
Mark Spence’s head lad. “Sometimes they takes an 
objection to a strange stable -and won't feed.”’ 

This latter was not one of Marlinspike’s peculiar} 
ties evidently. He had “eaten up” and done 
famously ever since his arrival, and his trainer 
openly boasted at the bar, and it was quite evident 
that his party considered the race of the morrow 
at their mercy. But; as’ Stephen Hartley said to 
himself with a chuckle, “they were reckoning with- 
out their host.” 

Late that night, when all the Jights of the inn 
had been extinguished, and, presumably, all its oceu- 
pants had retired to rest, a figure might have been 
seen cautiously stealing down. the stable yard. But 
it would have required «@ very Keen eye to. have 
made out what it was, for the night was so dark 
that the doorway from which he emerged threw n9 
darker shadow, and it is simply our. knowledge of 
his errand which enables us to distinguish the out- 
lines as those of Stephen Hartley. Y 

Marlinspike and Colleen oceupy boxes,.on different 
sides of the yard. so that there is no posstbility of 
any mistake being made; and, disdaining the use 
of a light, Hartley, by meansof a. skeleton key, 
without which he never travels, lets himself into 
the former’s stable. Once inside, his task is. very 
simple. The emptying of ,a small vial into the 
horse’s manger, a pat on the neck to reassure the 
somewhat startled animal, and he is once more on 
the other side of the door. The padlock is secured 
and everything is left in statu, quo. 

“Well, have you. managed it? ? whispers ai voice 
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as he gropes his way into the double-bedded room ~ 


he had quitted but ten minutees before. 


** VERI-CHIC’’? ART CARDS. 

Alluring ‘$tndies.—Photos wi Exquisite Continental 
Rarities. Plain (sealed) packets: 2s, 3a 6d, 5s, 7s 6d.— 
A. HAYNES, 22, Daulkty Street, Liverpool. 
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“ Yes, it’s all right,” hisses Mark Spence’s fellow- 
Conspirator. ‘You needn’t be afraid of Marlinspike’s 


} Winnin’ to-morrow, and you can go to sleep and 


dream about leadin’ Colleen back to scale!” 
Whether the Honourable Mark Spence obeyed the 
latter part of this injunction it is impossible to 
Surmise, but certain it is that in a very few minutes 
he was sleeping a sleep which, if it was not exactly 
that of the just, was a very excellent counterfeit 
of the genuine article. Nor was Stephen Hartley 
long in following his example, and if a connoisseur 
of music would have pronounced the sounds which 
proceeded from their respective couches cacophony, 


_ they slumbered none the less peacefully on that 


account. 
a * * 7 * 


It is one o'clock in the afternoon, and the numbers 
are being hoisted for the first event of the Winter- 
ton programme. It attracts but little notice, how- 
ever, and a far greater amount of interest is centred 
in the Winterton Handicap, which is the third item 


On the card. 


During the morning a strong undercurrent of 
Opposition has broken out against the favourite, and 
how that the Ring has got together in earnest, Col- 
leen bids fair to oust Marlinspike from the post of 


honour. Several of the bookmakers, whose scent in° 


the matter of “dead ’uns”’ is notoriously keen, are 
offering a point longer odds than have been accepted 
overnight, and many of Marlinspike’s backers look 
upon the situation as decidedly awkward. 

The horse is in the paddock, however, looking ré- 
markably fresh and’ well—so fresh, indeed ,that he 
quickly clears a circle for himself by lashing out 
behind; and ere the bell rings for the course to be 
cleared for the big event he has quite recovered his 
lost ground in the market. Boh. Batson, too, when 
he is hoisted into the saddle, looks the picture of 
Guiet confidence, while Emlyn’s face glows with 
honest pride as he puts the finishing touches to the 
horse’s toilet. 

There are nine runners, and once the parade and 
preliminary canter are over these are quickly in line 
at the post. The flag falls at the second attempt, 
and—as is usually the case in mile races—there is 
ho hanging about the start. Marlinspike and Colleen, 


WHEN ROBERT BECOMES COURTEOUS. 
* Beg pardon, Miss; do you happen to be lost?” 
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who have drawn places near thé rails, jump off side 
by side, but after going fifty yards or so the first- 
named is steadied, and drops back third, while the 
mare, whether by accident or design, rapidly leaves 
the front. rank and drops into the rear. 

Mark Spence drops his glasses as he notices this 
latter. face. ‘ 

“What in thunder’s he doing?” he exclaims angrily 
to Hartley, who is at his elbow. ‘“ He'll get shut in 
if he stays there!” 

But. either Colleen’s jockey is wilfully disobeying 
orders or the mare is taking a liberty on her own 
account, for before a quarter of a mile has been 
covered. she is last, and tailed off at that- Meanwhile, 
Bob Batson is apparently satisfied with Marlinspike’s 
position, and lays third until the distance is reached, 
when, with a shake of the reins, he gives his mount 
its head. In two strides the race is over, and the 
purple and black sleeves are carried past the post 
the easiest of winners by two lengths. 

As this latter fact is borne in upon them, Mark 
Spence and Stephen Hartley can only look in. one 
another's faces, blank with dismay. “ Something 
must have happened to Golleen,” is the thought of 
each directly afterwards ag they journey to the pad- 
dock gate to meet that animal and her jockey walk- 
ing in with the crowd. 

* Has she broken down or what?” asks. the mare’s 
owner when they have shaken off the curious 
spectators. 

“Dunno, I’m sure,” growls the disgusted. jockey as 
he throws himself out of the saddle. ‘“‘ Seemed as 
if she conldn’t raise a gallop! ” 

Tom Simons, the head lad, is apparently quite as 
much perplexed,as Colleen’s owner. 

‘“‘Can’t make it out. at all,” he says, scratching his 
head dubiously. “I changed her stable on purpose, 
too.”’ 
ms Changed her stable! What do you mean? ” jn- 
quires Spence. 


“Why, at the Golden Lion,’ answered the head lad. 


Seems as if in the next, stall to where we put her 
there was.a cow and calf, and the noise they made 
appeared, to fidget her, so I got Emlyn to let her 
and Marlinspike change places last night. He said 
his horse was steady enough, and wouldn’t mind.” 
Once more the Honourable Mark Spence and 
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Stephen Hartley exchanged glances, but this time 
they were not.looks of astonishment so much as 
dismay. 

“Well, it’s no use crying over spilt milk,” said 
the former as they walked away; “ but this time, 
and no mistake, we’re ‘In the Wrong Box!’ ” 


jo——_- 


AN ADVERTISING TALE, 


Tt was the usual rendezvous, the smoking-room at 
the Blue Dragon; and gathered together was the 
usual crowd—knights of the road, all of them; and 
between them they “‘ travelled” in almost every con- 
ceivable commodity, from biscuits to hairpins. 

The conyersation, as conversation among such 
men is apt to, drifted round to the subject of ad 
yertising, and wondrous, amazing talea’ were told 
concerning the gentle art of “‘pushing” sales before 
the young man from America chimed in and capped 
the lot. 

“Jt was last winter,” he began, in his confident, 
persuasive voice, ‘‘a bitterly cold day, over in Old 
ham—being frozen to the marrow, I slipped into 
a second-hand clothes shop and bought a muffler. 
As I unfolded the thing a packet feli out con tain- 
ing a photograph and a note. 


“Now, that photograph was a portrait of the 


most beautiful girl I’ve. ever dreamed of. Hence, 
since the note gave the name and address, and said, 
‘If you are single, please write to me,’ I sent of a 
letter forthwith. 

“Three days later I received a reply: ‘Sir, the 
Mary Smith to whom you wrote was my grand- 
mother. She died nine years ago, aged eighty-six. 
—Yours truly.’ Hike 

“That dealer, you know, gentlemen,’ concluded 
the young man from America, with a wistful sigh, 
“never advertised. Nearly broke my heart, he did!’ 


‘PARIS-ART’ PHOTOS FREE 
" « GHiC-ART” STUDIES and PHOTOS.—Sealed sets, 


2a 6d, 8a 6d, 58. and 102, Above rare photos FRHE to — 
all customers.—B. HAYDINE, 647, Fulham-rd., London 


BRITANNIA’S NEW SCEPTRE THAT RULES THE HOME. 
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NELLIE: ! hear that the prima donna is giving up singing, and intends to become a 
dancer. 

TOTTIE: Why? 

NELLIE: Yes, she thinks getting into tights is the best way to reduce flesh. 


; 


THE LOVER: Married life is as easy as swimming, petiet. Q 
THE MAID: That’s quite true, dearest, if you only swim in water. PUTTING HER BEST FOOT FORWARD. 
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SHE: Have you ever thought scCriousiy of getting 
married? 
HE: Yes—That’s why | never did. 


“a>” —S—«W FEE: Whi id you tell the Batsons that you married 
me because | was such a good cook, when you know that 
I can’t even boil a potato? 

HUBBY: | had to make some excuse, my dear, and | 
didn’t know what else to say. 


HE: 1 hear there’s a machine for photographing one’s 
thoughts. 

SHE: I'm glad a fiend is not around with one while I'm 
in my bathing suit with you, old thing. 


‘ ex 
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The satisfied tiger, after his ride with the lady 
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BS THE FLAPPER’S REFLECTION. 
DOLLY pAYDREAMS. One kiss is worth a hundred letters, ‘ 
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HEY hadn't met for years— 

Hilton and Wilmot—and the 
reunion was a joyous one. At 
college they had been boon 
companions, inseparable; but 
after graduation they had 
drifted apart. 

Jack Wilmot, endowed with 
mere than. his share of this 
world’s goods by the sudden 
death of a rich relative, had 
travelled extensively, visiting 
every quarter of the globe; 
, while Harvey Hilton, wholly 
? Jependent on his own efforts 
and resources, had devoted 
himself to his early hobby— 
photography — and, finding it 
less crowded than other trades 
and professions, had branched 
out as “a photegrapher to 

society,” establishing himself in a most up-to-date 

Fifth Avenue studio, where he was, ere long, patron- 
ised most liberally by the smart set. That evening 
they were dining together at Wilmot’s club. 

“And so the world has treated you kindly, Harvey, 
and you have been successful in your chosen pro- 
fession?”’ remarked Wilmot over the coffee and cigars. 
“You must have had some delightful experiences 
with the fair sex, some very humorous experiences, 
as well, for a woman’s vanity is oftentimes most 
laughable.” 

“Yes,” they are a vain lot,” said Hilton, somewhat 
reflectiyely, ‘“‘and it sometimes taxes my patience 
to pose them; but to-day I had the greatest surprise 
of my professional life. You know I only do work 
for the ultra fashionable, now that I am ‘the 
proper thing’ in photographers, so when a very 
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swagger woman came to me to-day and requested 
that I pose her,in the ‘altogether’ as an art study 
—why, it\made my white backgrounds blush and my 
black backgrounds turn pale.” 

“You don’t mean to say that a society woman 
came.to you with that request?” demanded Wilmot. 
‘*Ha, ha! What will the 1iext fad be? Well, did you 
take her?” ‘$ 

“Of course T did,” ‘answered the photographer, 
“and never have I seen a more divinely formed 
woman. Why, Jack, old man, Aphrodite on her 
natal morn wasn’t, 1-2-3 with that woman; talk about 
your Venuses! Michael Angelo would have tumbled 
all over himself to have got near her.” 

“Who is she?” he. 

“Now, that’s a Nice question to ask a fellow,’’ re- 
plied Hilton reproachfully; “do you think I’d tell 
if I knew? She was most mysterious, came without 
a friend or maid-—” 

“Which was most natural,” interrupted his friend. 

“and told me she would call in person for the 
picture when it was finished,’ continued Hilton. 
“Now the strangest part of the whole thing is this: 
I know by sight and name nearly every man and 
woman of social prominence in New York, but I 
could not place my charming visitor. I make it my 
business and my study to mentally photograph the 
people I may some day look at thrcugh the camera, 
and buy the photographs of those whom tt is im- 
possible to meet. Thus I am able to do better work 
than the average photographer, from having studied 
my subject beforehand and learned the true valus 
of his, or her, facial expression. But her face was 
unfamiliar.’’ 

“What do you suppose she wants to do with such 
a photograph?” asked Wilmot. 

“The Lord only knows,” answered Hilton. 

“Perhaps she has a lover who will never have a 
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_“1 trust you’re a very careful driver, chauffeur?” “‘“ermmw. ee net 


“Careful, lady? 
Savin’ up!” 


It hain’t the word for it The last threepenny-bit I'd given me for a tip I'm still 
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chance to see her undraped; perhaps she belongs te 
a club of women who are stuck on their shapes, and 
want to match photos; or she may have an adoring 
husband who wants to carry ‘the dream’ in his 
pocket when away from home.” , 

“It beats me,” laughed Wilmot; ‘I have been 
away from New York so lonz I am not able to keep 
in totich with the rapid improvements.” 

“Let's go up to iny studio,’ suggested Hilton; “my 
apartments are underneath the gallery. Up there 
we.can talk and chat with more privacy; besides, I 
have much to show you in the way of curios, and I 
can promise you an excellent cigar and pome of the 
best Scotch in town.” 

As the two men rolled uptown in an automobile, 
Wilmot told further of his travels and adventures, 
and spoke rapturously of the young and beautiful 
girl whom he had met and married in Havana just 
before the war. He grew poetical as he dwelt on her 
charms:; + 

..’ Her form has the mingled grace 

Of a child and a queen in one. 
,There ie pride in her pure young face, 
In her voice is a far-otf tone, " 
And her eyes have the gaze of a forest creature 
That has lived in the woods alone.” 

“Very pretty, very pretty,” murmured matter-of- 
fact Hilton. ; 

“Her summers, at most nineteen, 

Are yet short of a single score; 

Twice as much has the number been 
Of my winters, and something more; 

And my knowledge of life is a cramm’d museum, 
Hers only an infant’s stors.” 

“Yes, your knowledge of life is a crammed 
museum, Jack, for you have gathered all life can 
give; but I should think a man of your worldly wis 
dom would be less credulous where a woman is con- 
cerned. I haven't travelled as much as you, and I 
go very little in society; but my experience is that 
very few women are to be trusted. Of conrse I can 
understand how a man feels when he’s in love— 
‘there’s just one girl,’ and that goes on for a while; 
but the awakening comes. sooner or later. Here we 
are!’’ They. alighted and,took the elevator for 
Hilton’s apartments on the fourth floor. 

After an hour spent in the artist’s luxurious rooms, 
inspecting his various collections of books, photo- 
graphs, paintings and curios, Wilmot expressed a 
desire to see the studio above, and together they 
mounted the stairs and entered the large gallery. 

“T have the finest cameras in the country,”. said 
Hilton proudly; ‘‘my lenses are simply wonders. I'll 
show you what a flash light should be;’’ and switeh- 
ing off the electric light he pressed a little bulb with 
tubing attached to a tall tripod. There was a blind- 
jing flash. ‘‘I: fire the powder by electricity,’ he 
explained; “others use an alcohol lamp and a 
‘blow ’—but they are not in it with me.” 

He turned on the electric light. 

“You see there’s a battery underneath the powder 
pan on the tep of the tripod.” ; 

“Oh, by, the way,” remarked Wilmot, after they 
had examinéd the dressing-rooms,and he had had 
the art of developraent and printing described to 
him, “have you developed that nude you took this 
morning?” 7 

“No,” answered Hilton; “what do you say to my 
doing it now? I’ll show you what work in a dark 
room is like.’’ 

“That will be jolly, old chap; I am growing vyery- 
treterested in photography. Nina must come to-mor- 
row for a sitting; she hasn’t been photographed for 
a long time.” < 

Hilton opened the door of the dark room and ush- 
ered his guest in. Closing it tight, he remarked: 
“By a dark room is meant one that is wholly dark 
—not a ray of light in it. A film is extremely sensi- 
tive to white light, either daylight or lamplight, and 
would be spoiled if. exposed to it even for a fraction 
of a second. The lamp I am using gives uw subdued 
yellow light which does notinjure the film. Now, in 
this tray, which is nearly full of water, I am going 
to put the exposure——” 

“Ha, ha!’ laughed Wilmot, “that’s not bad — ex- 
posure; hurry up, I want to see that exposure.” ; 

“The exposure must be put in face down,’ con- 
tinued Hilton, immersing the “unknown” plate, ‘‘put 
in edgewise, to avoid air bells, and immersed fully: 
Then you cover the tray with a bit of brown paper 
to keep out the light from the lamp. Now I open a 
developer powder. Into this beaker I put the con- 
tents of two chemicals, and fill it up to the ring 
with water. Stir until dissolved . . then. pour 
into this tray. You see I am rocking it back and 
forth—that’s to prevent streaks and air bubbles. In 
about a minute the plate will begin to darken in 


' spots ’’—both were now bending eagerly over the tray 


“representing the lights of the picture .. . in 
about two minutes wé will be able to distinguish 
the object——” : 

* Ah!” murmured Wilmot admiringly, “ what beat 
tiful lines!” 
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“But the developer must be allowed to act for five 
minutes — the progress may be watched by holding 
the negative from time to time up to the lamp.” 

* How very interesting!” exclaimed Wilmot. 

“TI transfer it to this third tray and rinse, leaving 
it to soak. It will be a success, I y;-romise you, old 
man.” 

The plate was immersed in the “fixing bath,’’ and 
then the yellow shade was removerd from the lamp. 
Both men looked at the result. 

**My God!” cried Wilmot, and, gasping wildly, he 
staggered toward the door. 

“ What's the matter?” deinanded Hilton, excitedly, 
dropping the plate, which was smashed to atoms on 
the floor. 

“Oh, my heart!’ zroaned Jack Wilmot, “‘ give me 
air—for God’s sake give me air!’’ 

Hilton threw open the door, and half dragged, half 
carried him out into the cool air of the gallery. 

“JT am subject to these attacks, Harvey,” he said, 
as they sat on a divan and he drank the brandy that 
his friend had brought. “I deeply regret, old fel- 
low, to have been the cause of the accident, to have 
made you drop the plate—you say it was the only 
plate, the only film you had of the subject?” 

“‘Yes; but it doesn’t matter,’ said Hilton consol- 
ingly; ‘‘when she calls again I’ll take a dozen, so as 
to make sure.” 

“Not if I can help it,” said Wilmot to himeelf, 
‘and I think I can.” 

Hilton and Wilmot did not meet again for years. 

"Are you still as much in love with your wife as 
when we last met?” asked Hilton. 

“Bless you, old man, I’ve been divorced and re 
married since then,’ answered Wilmot. 


yor 
NO WEDDING-CAKE FOR MINNIE. 


When Minnie ran away from home to wed Bert 
Hammond, her people made some very unkind re- 
marks and she decided that thereafter she would 
leave them severely alone. 

However, time cures temper, and hearing that her 
elder sister Katie was to be married on the following 
day, she called at a florist’s and ordered ten shil- 
lingsworth of flowers to be sent to her aforetime 
home. 

But she might as well have thrown her half-sove- 
reign into the gutter. 

For the florist’s assistant got things mixed a bit, 
and Minnie was not the recipient of a slice of wed- 
ding-cake. 

The wreath which Katie received was composed 


exclusively of white flowers, and attached to it was 


a small card with a quarter of an inch black 
border, bearing the words— 
“Here lies a woman, good without pretence, 
Blest with plain reason and with common sense.”’ 


RARE BOOKS, Etc. 


‘Bride. of. the First Night,” 1/6; “ Aris- 
totle’s Works,’’ 3/6; Married Love, by Dr. 
Stopes, 6/-; Wise Parenthood, 3/6; Know- 
ledge for a Young Man, 4/5; Knowledge 
for a Young Woman, 4/3 (Adults only) ; Chic 
Photos, Choice Sample, I/-, 2/6, 5/- packet, 
6 Cabinets, various positions, 1/6. List: and 
72 samples FREE. 1 


A. S. CHARLES & Co., 
WEST GREEN RD.,, LONDON. 


OUR LATEST NOVELTY 
GIVEN AWAY 


To MARRIED or ADULT readers of the 
“Half Holiday” who write for our latest 
Price List of RUBBER GOODS, WHIRLING 
SPRAYS, and ALL PRO-RACE and SURGI- 
CAL APPLIANCES. ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
under plain sealed cover. WRITE NOW 
BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE 


W. GEORGE, Ltd. (Dept. AS. ) 
10 & 21, Green St., Leicester Sq., London, W.C.2. 


TO LADIES. 


MADAME FROMONT'S 

FAMOUS FEMALE PILLS. 
| The Safest and Surest. Not often 
advertised, but known the world over. 
For Anaemia, etc., and are inyalu- 
able for Females. Price 3a. and 5s. 
per box, post free, trom the Sole 


Agents, 
CHARLES and CO. 
Chemists’ Sundrymen, (A. 8. Dept.) 
,»West Green Road, London. 
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THE VACANT STALL. 


Ghz was a ballet-girl and had been as straight as 

a die until she met him. There is always ons 
man in the world who is master of the most virtuous 
woman. Thank Heayen that it is but rarely they 
meet. He was a gentleman, and her parents lived 
in Whitechapel —but eyery instinct she possessed 
was that. ofa lady. She had a good figure, and had 
been promoted to the front rank of the ballet. There 
is not only honour attached to this—it means an 
extra ten shillings a week. 

Then came the temptation. She had noticed him 
sitting in the front right-hand stall. The next night 
he occupied the same geat. His face gre'v familiar, 
and when he was absent she felt that something was 
wanting and that the performance was flat. At last 
it happened. He was waiting at the stage-door. She 
had walked a few steps, when he raised his hat and 
approached her. She turned her head away and 
walked more quickly. : 

“My dear child,” he gaid, ‘‘ please don’t mistake 
me for one of those men. The fact is, I am bored 
to death, and want someone to have supper with me. 
I feel that I know you very well, or I wouldn’t have 
dared to have spoken to you. Won't you trust me?” 
he added persuasively. 

Her step grew slower and she looked timidly at 
him. That evening wags the first of many such 
suppers. 

He had tact, and used the most powerful weapon 
possible in dealing with that kind of girl. He paid 
her the utmost deference, and soon gained her con- 
fidence. 

A little flat came as a natural consequence, and 
then six months of delirious happiness. She lived for 
the first time. 

The man was wise and would not let her give up 
her engagement at the theatre; but she seemed to 
imagine that the other girls knew, and felt ashamed. 
It is a great mistake to think that the ballet-girls 
at the Folly are otherwise than virtuous. Of course, 
there are black sheep, but the majority of them 
are hard-working, good-natured and high-spirited 
girls. ‘ 

But he began to stay away for days, and her 
heart grew sore. Then the brutal parting and the 
darkness of Hell. She cared not whether she lived. 
It was a toss-up—and the devil lost. 

Hard work was her remedy. Step by step she got 
on. A. visit to the Continent, where she learnt. all 
they could teach her, and the adoption of an Italian 
name, put the seal on her fame. 

The Folly and the Friyolity bid vigorousl for an 
engagement, and. when she opened at the former 
theatre, the papers rang with her fame. 

One evening she tock it inte her head to walk from 
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the Cecil to the theatre. As she was crossing the 
Strand she ran into a sandwich-man. 
Their eyes met, and he moved on with an oath. 
It was the man. , 4 
That night she played to the vacant seat—the ctall 


on the right-hand of the front row. 
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FASHION’S LATEST. 


“Ts that all to-day, sir?” asked the outfitter’s polite 
assistant. 

“TI think so,” the customer replied. 

“May I show you our Yokohama pyjamas, our 
Nagoya shirts, our Tokio half-hose?” 

“* No, thank you.” 

“Our Niigata dressing-gowns, our Kiusin handker- 
chiefs?’’ 

‘‘No, thank you.” 

“Our Kioto braces, our Shikoku collars, our Osaka 
ties and bows, our-~-” 

‘No, thank you. Good morning.” 


——-)o(—_—_-—_ 
THE THREE NOTIONS. 


If we were climbing the highest hill, 
Motor o’ mine, O motor o’ mine! 

I know we’d imitate Jack and Jill, 
Motor o’ mine, O motor o’ mine! 


If we were scorching toward the sea, 
Motor o’ mine, O motor o’ mine! 

I know the police would suinmon me, 
Motor o’ mine, O motor o’ mine! 


If I were fined, and declined to pay. 
I know I'd sure to be “put away ’— 
But that’s another story. 
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YOUR POWDER PUFF ALWAYS HANDY 


_Ladies find the WRISTLET POWDER@ass. 
“LA MISETS PUFF CASE AND 8 
— MIRROR > 


indispensable at 
. dances, parties, golf, 
i tennis, boating, and 
) the holidays. Worn 
ae like a wrist. watch, 
: }contains powder 
; puff, mirror, and 
: 3) powder. Your Pow- d 
! i] der Puff and Mirror always at hand. 
Uselul and Handy. Only 2/6 each, 
post free. Send remittance to 
| THE NOVELTY CO. (Dept. 9), 
Boswell Honse, Bolt Crt, Fleet St. E.C 


mera: 


VISITOR: And how old are you, my little man? 


THE LITTLE MAN: 


I'm ‘not cld at all; 


I'm young. 


A Good Match. 


GOOD match for her? Of course it was. Her 

-parents had told her so. Everybody had told 
‘ her’so, and had been surprised that she would not 
see it. 

Was there anyone else in her life? Oh, dear, no! 
She would not have told them if there had been 
Perhaps her heart had been slightly stirred once, 
but she did not admit it even to herself, She had 
always been too cold, too studied in her life and 
manner for that. 

‘She had always felt she was different from other 
‘girls—that she would never marry as most of them 
did; she did not know whether to lLlame her nature 
or what she had made of herself. And now it had 
come. } 

An ollfer, a formal, business-like offer, through her 
parents, from a man twice her age, whom ehe 
hardly knew, and with whom she could never have 
anything in common. 

Yes, it was a good offer as far as it went, in a 
business way- Several thousands a year and en old 
Grange in the country; but the n:oney had been 
made. by war profiteering, and the Grange had been 
bought. ; 

It was not quite what she had rictured in the 
rare moments when her mind had turned to euch 
a thing as marriage. ° 

She had always understood there was more 
warmth, more talk of what she had heard called 
Love. But these had not come to her—only a busi- 
ness-like offer and talks of respect and afiection. 
Yes! Affection that was to come after. 

It was certainly not what had happened to her 
friends when they had married and gone away 
and been happy—some of them. 

And now she had come to him in the drawing- 
room, where he was waiting for her answer after 
the month she had claimed in which to think it 
over. 

He had risen to meet her, and could only talk at 
first in commonplaces. It promised to be an embar- 
rassing interview to both. 

He came to the point at last, and asked her if 
she had made up her mind. He spoke of all he 
could give her—respect and affection agaia. Why 
couldn’t he call it love, if only for that one time 
that it might seem more like the ideal thing? 

He. spoke honestly and plainly. It was his way, 
his rule of life, and accounted for the thousands ai 
year and the old Grange in the country. 

Respect and affection in the depths of the country! 
But then, there were the thonsand3 a year to com- 
pensate! 

She answered him very simply: 

“T will marry you.” 

No, it did not seem like the real thing. 

* * * * aa 


It has been said that her heart had been touched 
once only once, and that very slightly. She had 
been asked to marry then, and had laughed at the 
man—she remembered that. 

It all came back to her in that moment. 

- - * * * 


They were at a picnic, and had wandered away 
from the others, and were sitting On the grass at 
the foot of a little glen near the sea. He had told 
her that he loved her, ard ,asked her to, try and 
love him. He spoke of the life he would try to 
make for her, of his hopes and ambitions which he 
wanted her to share. 

It had appealed to her slightly—very slightly. She 
knew she did not love the man, avd never could. 
He had interested her, that was all, and perhaps 
he had mistaken that for love. 

It, had all seemed too stupid to her then, and she 
had laughed at him. She had not meant to ke un- 
kind, perhaps, but, it struck her as so absurd and 
unusual, so apart from the life she had set down for 
herself on certain lines—hard und unsympathetic, 
perhaps, but they had seemed fitting enough to her 
at the time. 

Yes, she had laughed at him. In another moment 
he would have tried to take her hand and draw her 
nearer to him while he pleaded again: but when she 
laughed it had seemed to freeze him, anj he had 
walked silently by her side till they rejoined the 
rest of their party. 

She had thought about it at night when she was 
alone, and the wemanly rature that was born in 
her tried to struggle with the hard, cold one she 
had schooled herself to. 


But he had gone then. Some months later her 


father read from the paper that he kad been killed 
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j Tootsie's 

§ Matrimonial 
Acency. 


Owing to the enormous number of letters received 
from readers of ‘‘ The Half-Holiday,”’ in all parts of 
the world, the proprietors haye decided to re-open 


TOOTSIE’S FREE MATRIMGNIAL AGENCY, 


which for many years was one of the main features 
and attractions of *‘ Ally Sloper,’’ which is now in- 
corporated in ‘‘ The Half-Holiday,” and which was 
discontinued owing to the social and domestic dis- 
locations caused by: the Great War. 

Tootsie’s Matrimonial Agency was the medium 
through which many thousands of loving couples 
became acauainted. 


HOW TO AVAIL YOURSELF OF THIS 
GREAT OFFER,” 


Advertisements of a bona-tide character are in- 
serted under the heading of Tootsie’s Free Matri- 
monial Agency, in ‘‘The Half-Holiday,” free of all 
charge, providing the senders names and addresses 
are enclosed, not for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. The Editor reserves the right to open 
all replies, and undertakes to forward all suitable 
letters received in reply post free to advertisers. 

Advertisements will be inserted in rotation, us they 
arc received. Only a limited number can be inserted 
each week. Only bona-tide advertisements will be 
accepted. Beyond forwarding suitaLle replies to the 
advertisers, the Editor cannot enter into correspond- 
ence with either advertisers or recipients. 


All advertisements to be posted to— 
TOOTSIE’S FREE MATRIMONIAL AGENCY, 
7a, Wine Office Court, Flzet St,, 
London, E.C. 
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Widower, aged 22, with a good butcher's business 

in Londonderry, would like to meet fairly 
well--educated lady, with a view to matrimony. Re- 
spectable working man’s daughter preferred.—Ad- 
dress, “P.B.,” Londonderry, Tootsie’s Matrimonial 
Agency. 


Young FARMER would like to correspond ‘with 

shy, domesticated girl, with a view to matri- 
mony.—Address, “ Young Farmer,’ Tootsie’s Matri- 
monial Agency. 


ELL-EDUCATED LADY, aged 32, tall, fair, 200d- 

tempered, would like to meet business man of 

refined taste, who is fond of animals.—‘‘ Bow-Wow,” 
Tootsie’s Matrimonial Agency. 


GcotTcH LASSIE, engaged in tobacconist’s shop, 

aged 24, brown hair and eyes, good business 
woman, would like to hear of a gentleman with one 
or two shops, who would propose marriage.—Address 
"4 Ethel,” Tootsie’s Matrimonial Agercy. 


YORKSHIREMAN, 6ft. 4in. in height, 21 years in 

Army (Sergeant-Major’s pension) would like to 
meet with a comely widow with a little business, 
with a view to matrimony.—Address, ‘ Sergeant- 
Major,’ Tootsie’s Matrimonial Agency. 


YounNa BARMAID, emplayed in City, businesslike 

and domesticated, would be pleased to marry 
young City or business man, who vould not spend 
his time in public-houses. but would take his wife to 
theatres and dances instead. Must have zood vefer- 
ences.—Address, ‘‘ Barmaid,”’ Tootsie’s Matrimonial 
Agency. 


URSE, aged 34, would not object to marrying a 

well-ti-do widower, with one or two children. 
Must be respectable, and of a religious disposition.— 
Address, ‘ Nurse’ (Glasgow), Tootsie’s Matrimonial 
Agency. 


PPLE YOUNG MAN, with £300 a year for life, would 

like to marry an ambitious, clever woman. who 
would be able to give him an object to live for and 
do something in the world.—Addiess, ‘ Reggie,” 
Tootsie’s Matrimonial Agency. 


in a fight with a border tribe far away on the 
North-West frontier. 

He need not have been killed if he had cared, but 
he had got off his horse to put up a brother officer 
who was wounded and dismounted, and who had a 
wife and baby at home. He had stood away from 
the horse’s head so that it cantered after the 
squadron, and then he had stood there—alone! 

Before his Sikh troopers vealised it and galloped 
back to him, he was down. 

That night she seemed to see him standing there 
alone—and wished then that she kad not laughed 
at him. ; 

* * * 7 * 

And now it was to be respect and affection, and 
her: lover—save the mark!—was stariding there in 
front of her, saying: 


ww 


“Thank you! 


It was over, thank goodness, this singular inter- 
view, and there was nothing to do but wait till the 
end camé¢, and with it perhaps the affection—-perhaps 
not! 

He still stood thete. He had taken both her hands 
in his, and she did not resist — she was his now, 
bought with a price. 

He hesitated—he had something more to say. 

“Might I ask for one kiss?” ‘ 

And he looked expectantly into her face. 

Tt was all a part of the whole, she thought, and 
did not matter now, but it was all so very different 
to what might have been. Disappointed, he dropped 
her hands, and then she lifted her face ever s0 
slightly towards,him, and her lips met his. 

It felt to him 4s if a piece of ice had been plazed 
on them. It did a seem to premise well for the 
affection that was fo come after! 


Bran. 


Tam Sac Seca Mantas Oc 


He: Are you fond of indoor aparwsc 
She: Yes, if they go home early’ 
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PHILOSOPHY. | 
eh Little dabs of powder, 
Paint and perfume spray, | 
Change the dowdiest of girls (Wika E' ae SET pee | 
To a charmer gay. Ei : 


HE: Love will come with — CANNIBAL ‘CHIEF ABOUT TO BREAK HIS FAST. 
No ie Ee ee C.C.: Welcome weigome, strangers; you've arrive" “ust in time to gras “ur meal, 
want, 
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Grace and I 
were dining at Nardini’s one 
Sunday afternoon. It was not 
the first Lord’s Day whose gloomy 
Boston dnilness we had there dis- 
pelled, for its jolly untidiness and 
tact that passeth recognition had 
} commended the little Italian res- 
taurant to us long before. Good 
cooking condones many lacks in 
crockery, and we agreed to forgiv 
such sins in our host sd Jong as 
he forgot others in his patrons. 

Carl painted society portraits, 
you know, and I mingled politics 
and journalism. We did not care 
to have the men (in my case) and 
the women (in Carl’s) with whom 
we mingled in our professional 
capacities know too much about our moments of re 
laxation. Just at that moment our moments of re- 
laxation were numerous, and always spent in the 
company of Grace and Celia. 

Celia Was a little French Canadian from some mill 

_ town’ on the Merrimac. Her face was that of a 
Madonna when ‘she posed, of a Phyrne when she 
. lived—and loved. Not only the face, but all the rest 
of her is perfectly pictured in Carl’s masterpiece, 
“Amor Vincit.”’ A Chicago millionaire owns it now, 
and it is one of the few gems in his great collection 
which all his friends can appreciate. It tells a story 
of passion past that every man can find written on 
an early page in the book of his own life. 
A young girl reclines on a huge bearskin, her little 
teeth just parted, her long lashed eyelids slowly open- 
ing. Upon her burning cheeks and heaying bosom 
there are tiny beads of perspiration; every limb, 
muscle and nerve is lax after the strain. The 
beardless youth beside her gazes into her half-dazed 
eyes with a look of mingled love and lust, triumph 
and terror. 

That picture was the result of a period of revolt 
against Carl’s portrait slavery to the dames of the 
Back Bay. He painted it with ieckless enthusiasm, 
and yet with all the skill of brain and hand that 
‘was in him. As a composition it approached very 
near greatness, and as a study of the nude it was 
magnificent. So dear did the canvas become to 
its creator that it was actually with more of sor- 


and Celia, 
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row than of joy that he exchanged it for the four- 
figured cheque of the western pork butcher. 

The picture gone, Carl transferred his regard to 
Celia the model for its central figure, and most of 
the cheque’s proceeds went to her establishment in 
a cosy flat of her dwn. She and Carl asked each 
other no questions and were told no lies, but there 
Was one turned page in her life story that he would 
have liked to read. When inthe progress of his 
painting he reached the figure of the youth Celia 
brought him a photograph and witheut comment 
or explanation asked him to give the boy that face. 
He complied, and then and since wondered in 
silence. 

Grace and I had no such romantic history. She 
was to the public La Grazia, who danced the ser- 
pentine between the acts of an alleged comic opera. 
The night of her first appearance was-the quietest 
of the season, and under orders to fill a column 
with something I produced a story concerning her 
which she and the theatre management alike appre- 
ciated. An introduction followed and a supper or 
two together, till presently I found myself fairly 
hewitched by this quaint little Yankee girl who knew 
so much and sg0 little. 

It was in the full of our sub-rosa honeymoons that 
we dined together that Sunday afternoon at Nar- 
dini’s. Carl had been paid for a picture and I for 
an article the day before, and in consequence the 
corks popped merrily until the air in the little 
room became heavy with the odour of the wine and 
blue with the smoke from our cigarettes. Carl 
hummed a gay French love song, while Celia rested 
her head contenfedly on his shoulder. La Grazia 
danced a step or two in the measure of the tune, 
and I gazed at her through half-shut eyes as sensu: 
ally satisfied as an opium-dazed rajah in the midst 
of his household. 

With a prefatory knock and an apologetic cough, 
the sleek and shiny Joseph appeared once more and 
handed me a message scribbled on a memorandum 
leaf. Grace looked askant at the feminine hand 
writing, so I read it aloud. 

“Dear George,” it ran, ‘“I can hear your laugh 
through partitions and portieres. A friend and I 
are finding Boston as dull as a doorknob this after- 
noon. May we come in and be introduced?—Kath- 
leen.”” 


“It’s Kittie Killen,” “A 


said I in explanation. 


“ (his 4 
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That letter can wait; ‘phone them. 


MANAGER: Précisely; that’s why 1 said ‘phone them. 
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clever, lively girl “enough. Do any of you know 
her?” : 
“TI do,” answered Carl, “I've an order from old 


Salstonscott for her portrait.” 

“I don’t,” said Celia lazily, 
of the same let her come.” 

“T don’t” said Grace in turn, “but if both you 
boys do, I wish to, so let her come.’ 

“The Sweetheart Soubrette,’”’ as her first press 
agent called her, was at hey best that night. 

As she threw aside her wrap and the white of 
her bosom rifted like riven snow against the rich 
réd evening dress. she seemed a dead-ripe damask 
rose, a pearl of price, a velvet peach with the sun’s 
warmth in its flesh, ready to melt in one’s mouth. 

“How do, boys!” she cried in joyous greeting. 
“This is my angel friend, Jack Larry. He wrote a 
very naughty book the other day and made a 
mint of money. Now he’s writing a play for 
me that will be even worse, and he and I will 
both make more than a mint. Eh, Jack?” 

The ,handsome young | fellow, her companion, 
shrugged his shoulders weariedly and smoothed his 
little pointed beard. ‘‘I should be pleased to know 
your friends, Kathleen,’ he said, “if you can re- 


“but if she is one 


strain your enthusiasm long enough to introduce 
us. Unless, indeed, I have met some of them 
before,” with a sharp second glance at me. 


Then the suspicion aroused by his name became 
certainty. This was the same Larry I had known 
in college. The same Larry who, when in liquor, 
revealed the secrets of his Greek letter fraternity; 
who was caught cheating at cards; who had—but 
why was 1 sitting there thinking about it instead 
oi kicking him ont?’’ 

“Yes, Larry, you know me,” I said tinally, “ and 
I know you. I'm surprised to see you here. Katie, 
a woman and that man is not a man, but 


you're 
a beast. Shake him quick, and shake him hard. I 
knew him in college, and he’s not changed since, 
except for his beard 

Carl interrupted me. “His beard!’”’ he cried. 
“That’s it, his beard. I know him now. § I’ve 
painted his portrait. Celia, was it not his photo- 


graph you gave me?” 

We turned upon the model,, who had slipped from 
the painter’s embrace and was nervously’ grasping 
the back of his chair. She was very pale, and her 
eyes, brilliant and staring, were fixed on the new- 
comer, who refused to meet their gaze and shifted 
his own glance uneasily. 

“Yes, he is the nan, Carl,’”’ the girl said slowly. 
“T once worked in his father’s cotton mills. This 
snake came and made me love him; ruined me, 
laughed at me, forsook me; left me to choose be 
tween death and the devil. Sometimes I have 
regretted the choice. To-night I do not. For, oh. 
Carl!” turning impetnously upen her lover, “ you 


THE LATEST -IN SHOWER BATHS. 


A Scotchman was crce advised to 
take shower baths. A friend explained 
to him how to fit up one by the use of 
a cistern and a colander, and Sandy ac- 
cordingly set to work and had the 
thing done at once. Subsequently he 
was met. by the friend who had given 
him the advice, and, being asked how 
he enjoyed the bath:— 

“Man,” said he, “it was fine I 
liked it rale weel, and kept myself 
quite dry, too.” 

Being asked hew he managed to 
take the shower, and yet remain 
quite dry, he replied— 

“Gracious, ye dinna surely think I 
was sa daft as ta stand ablow the 
water without an umbrella?” 


FREE. 


Our Special Catalogue of Perfect Surgical 
and ‘* Pro-Race’”’ Appliances of évery kind 
sent FREE, with information worth 
pounds for both sexes (Adults only.) 
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im and—almost kill him! 
@arl and I listened in amazement, 


will peverige me on him. You will beat him: and 
ci ; 


Before we 


gould act, and before the other man could speak, 


a Grazia confronted him. In the excitement we 
had, quite forgotten her, and even now we did not 
notice that in one hand she tightly grasped the 
jewelled dagger from her hair. Speaking with such 
hesitance at first that the words seemed fairly 
forced through her teeth, she said: ‘‘Can you re- 
member your school days, Jack? They are not so 
very far in the past. The taint was in your boyish 
blood, and you were beginning even then your list 
of victims. One day you met a young girl, as inno- 


cent as the mountain air above her, as guileless as 
the collie that followed at her heels. 
her to 
her. 


You taught 
love you, and you made earth heaven for 


“Then you showed her what: hell waa like. You , 
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went away sweet with promises, and there was no 
word or sight of you ofterwards- Day after day 
she watched ,till her dry eyes strained to weeping, 
and her cold hands flushed to fever. The secret 
could not long be kept, and when it was revealed 
the girl’s old mother died from the sorrow and the 
shame. You'll ruin no more girls,. Jack Larry, for 
Vil kill you!’ 

With the word she sprang Jike a tiger-cat at the 
man’s throat. But, quick as she wae, Kathleen was 
quicker. Throwing herself in front of Larry, the 
aetress grasped La Grazia’s arm, poised for a etab, 
ad held it. The sharp point of the dagger grazed 
Kathleen’s neck, and the blood oozing from the 
scratch stained her fair bosom ill it matched the 
tint of her gown. 

“You have loved she cried, La 


him,” looking 


g J "oe 
) { 5, 


Grazia straight in the eye, “and you have lost him. 


1 Jove him, I have him, and I will keep him. 

“TI am always your slave,” her cavalier declared, 
with the courtliest of bows. ‘“ This,” tonching her 
blood-stained bosoms with his handkerchief, ‘ shail 
be my badge of servitude. And now, shall we say 
to these brave men and gertle ladies—adieu?” 

The’ bitter sting of his words roused fury in our 
hearts. But what could we do? Im» sullen silence 
we watched him, with tenderest touch, fold her rich 
tur wrap about, her, and watched her lay away close 


‘to her heart the bit of linen which he had dipped © 


in her blood. 4 
I often wonder nowadays whether that crimson- 
dyed fahric is tucked away in a corner of one of 
La Belle Catherine’s jewel caskets; or if, in a certain 
private .‘‘retreat,”” a hopeless paretic counts it 
among his. few foolishly fondled treasures. : 
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SELF TRIED. 


Henwood put together the bits of circumstantial 
evidence until he had constructed a logical mosaic, 
This, in his mind’s eye, he regarded with profound 
satisfaction, seeing therein evidences of admirable 
workraanship and intellectual subtlety. which would 
be the making of ‘ The Teroomba Weekly.” 

The next evening he repaired to Mary Gilbert's 
house with the bearing of a conquering hero. In 
answer to his imperative ring, a stout, rather for- 
pean looking man, with bushy eyebrows and 

urtive eyes, came to the door. This man was 
Steve Gilbert, Mary’s brother. 

‘*Oh, it’s you?’’ he said, scowling at Henwood, 
‘© Well, Mary isn’t in.” 

And he started to close the door. 

* Hold on!” called out Henwood. 
Mary I want to see—it’s you!”’ 

“ Me?” growled the other. 
with me? ” 

** Just a little chat, if you aren’t too busy,” said 
Henwood insinuatingly. 

** See here, young fellow, it won't do you any 
good, I’m Mary’s guardian, and she doesn’t go so 
cheap. And, without any more palaver, there’s 
the door. Do you understand? ”’ 

““Excuse me, Mr, Steve Gilbert, but “I did not 
come to see Miss Mary, neither to talk upon such 
an agreeable subject as your own dear sister. The 
topic is one of which I would never grow weary ; 
but unfortunately I haye another mission to per- 
form.” 

‘* What do you want? Out with it!’ glaring at 
Henwood as though he had half a mind to resort 
to violence. 

“Thanks; yes, I will come into the parlour. 
Much obliged ; I will take a chair.” 

**Confound your impudence!”’ growled the 
brother. ‘‘ Why don’t you state your business, and 
whom it concerns?” 

“It concerns you.” 

“Me? Well, go on.” ' 

“ Mr, Gilbert, I have a puzzle to solve. Perhaps 
you can help me. In the interests of justice— 
more particularly of ‘The Teroomba Weekly ’—I 
want to find the murderer of Michael Burton.”’ 

For a inoment a startled look sprang into Steve's 
eyes, and then it vanished as he asked : 

* How can I help you? ” observed Steve, keenly 
studying the young fellow’s face. 

.“ Some time ago your father was murdered.” 

A terrible change came over Steve's face, which 
was now pale and set, 

“Yes; eight years ago he was killed at the Reef 
—Gilbert’s Reef.” 

** Yes, the same date that Burton was done away 
with! Do you know who murdered your father, 
Steve? ’”’ 

** Know! How can I know?” 

‘Was it Burton?” 

“Burton! Why do you ask?’’ shouted the 
other. 

“Because, putting all my evidence together, I 
cannot see why you killed an innocent man.” 
~The big fellow staggered back as though he 
had been struck. 

‘* Me—killed—an innocent man! ’”’ he stammered. 

‘Yes. Why did you shoot Burton! "’ : 

_ Heriwood regarded the other with a calm smile 
as his features worked’ with rage and fear. 


6° Et) tient 


“What do you want 


**T’ll have your life for those words! ”’ 

‘* What's the good of that, Steve? Sit down, 
and let’s talk, Your father was murdered eight 
years ago?” 

‘*Ves,”’ said the other gloomily, 

** Do you know who killed him? ”’ 

‘“ What’s that to you? I suppose you know | 
that, too? ’’—sneeringly,. 

‘Yes; it was @ conspiracy on the part of the 
principal owner of Gilbert’s Reef and one of - his 
agents who opened the mine.” 

‘‘ Why do you think that?’’ demanded the son, 
whose face was working with passion. 

‘*T found the correspondence they had _ pertain- 
ing to the matter. The motive of the murder was 
robbery—the robbery from your father of a claim 
that was held in dispute. Am I not right? ’’ 

‘“* Right—yes! What they could not obtain by 
fair they took by foul means. For years I have 
nursed this wrong; for years I have cursed the 
mine, and wished it every disaster! ’ 

““Why did you not go to the courts? ” 

*“What proofs had I that this property was 
ours? None. What proofs had I that they had 
shot him? None. I was but a lad at the time, 
but’ I registered a vow in my heart when he was 
brought home the next morning.. I have said 
nothing about it; no one knew it then: But there 
it was clutching here ’*—with his hand on his 
breast—‘‘ urging me to strike, and never would it 
leave me—never!”’ 

Te impatiently strode to and fro. 

‘But Burton—poor Burton! ” 

“ Why pity him? Besides ’’—~cunningly—‘‘ I did 
not kill him.” 

“Oh, yes you did!” 

“You cannot prove it,’ 
as can. When you left you threw away the 
rifle.’” 
~ An expression of fear crossed Steve’s face. 

*‘ How do vou know that? ”’ : 

‘‘ Because I found it.’ 

‘“Tt was not mine. I swear it! 
not mine? ” 
‘Tt has your name on it.’’ said Henwood.. ‘ Be- 
sides, look at the other evidence. The mntive— 
your father’s murder! Why deny, Steve Gilbert, 

that. you fired the fatal shot? ”’ 

“Deny it? No, no, not to you. There are no 
witnesses. Yes, I did kill] him—and I am a mur- 
derer! ”’ Je 
Henwood got up with an exclamation of appre- 
hension and pain. 

“‘ Sit down! Can you not even endure the recital 
of it? We had been poor for a long time. My arm 
was useless from an accident in a mine. TI could 
not work. We would not let our condition be 
known. I could shoot with one arm, and started 
out over the snow, thinking I might knock over a 
rabbit. As I came down ‘the road I passed the 
new superintendent’s house, and my mind became 
filled with passion as I stood there while he held 
the gold in his hands lovingly as a mother does 
a child.” © Rs See qe Heh 4) 

“* *Jt’s mine, you thief!’ I kept repeating. Red 
spots danced before my eyes. He crossed the room. 
*I could kill'you, but T’won't!? I repeated. The 
words ‘ thief’ and ‘ murderer’ rang in my brain;, 
something seemed beating on my head. And then 
some fiend touched the trigger. There was a flash! 
T saw him fall, as my poor father fell eight years 
before, The curse had fallen! I threw away the 
gun and ran down the road.” oe 


He sank into the chair, the beads of aie : ira- 
tion, starting on his’ forehead and his breathing. 
strong and violent, The eto oP aie Bi aiy 


No, no—it was. 


‘‘ And now what are you going to do about it 
all?’ he asked. ] 

Henwood was pale and trembling. 

** What I must do—my duty!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“‘1 shall report all the evidence I have. Only 
1 will not use your confession. I leave it with you 
to make a public confession. I will give you until 
to-morrow.”’ 

** Do you find nothing extenuating in my crime? ”’ 
-asked Steve falteringly. \ 

“It is not for me, but for a judge and jury, to 
find extenuating circumstances. 

‘*Do you think your evidence conclusive if I 
denied .all? ” 

‘* Honestly, 1 think it would be, Steve. 
murder of your father, the rifle that was found, the 
letters.. There might be some excuse for you if you 
had killed the right man, your father’s slayer, but 
—my advice is, confess! ’”’ 

“The only evidence against me is—you,” said 
Steve, moodily and reflectively. ~ 


“<I acknowledge I am the indispensable link.’’* | 


‘** Now, suppose—suppose 
threateningly. - ; 
‘** Suppose you killed me? ”’ : 

“‘ Yes,’’ savagely. 

“Would you not do it.” 

** Don’t be so sure.”’ 

“ Besides, then they would surely try you for 
my murder. Called on the sister; brother did not 
like him; hot words; a quarrel; and—there you. 
are, Stevé. But I must go until to-morrow at this— 
time.”’ 

Henwood moved towards the door, and the other 
lifted not a hand to harm him. ° 
steps. when Steve called. 

“Wait! ”” 

Henwood paused. 

“* Give me your hand.” . 

Henwood fesitated, and then did so. ! 

“Good-bye. I like you. You are more of a man 
than I thought. Do not fear my answer. Justice 
will be satisfied. Promise me to be good to little 
Mary.” 4 

“‘T promise! ’’ 

wr £4 15' 


”* began the other 


* * * * 


The next day Henwood’s chief came bustling up — 
to his room. He regarded the lazy, recumbent 
figure of his staff. and said : 

mf eg you found out anything? ”’ ae 

“ce re ” ‘ ‘ 


“Well, hurry up. There’s an accident down at 
Gilhert’s Reef. 

Henwoo 
house he found a crowd of people. One of the 
ropes of a bucket that ran into the shaft had been 


drawn up, and there, hanging to the rope, his body _ 


swinging over the horrib 
bert! fi : 
_ ‘* What a mine! what a mine!” 
ing. “Always accidents.”’ 
Henwood that day received a_ note. 
from Steve Gilbert: ‘‘No jury shall try me, 
have tried myself. When you receive this you 
will know the verdict.” Henwood tore the message 
into small bits and threw them into the fire. 
Two months after he married Mary. Of these 
details the public never learned, and it is doubtful 


if he had made a ‘confidant of his wife: ~~ « 
The mine is deserted; the stock is worthless to- 
ond ; ee fer: os Fath pan out. a pox ‘eon- 
sider it an act ‘of bravery to peer down the yawn- 
shaft or at safe distance to pi Woke ab 


depths, was Steve Gil- 


It was f 
xe 


4 


‘the spirit of Gilbert's 


The © 


He was on the © 


hurried to the mine, and at the shaft- 


people were say- | 
aro } 


THE HALF-HOLIDAY. 
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